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THE EDITOR‘S PAGE 


In A.G.'s 10th Year, This Record 


A” anniversary brings recollections—of triumph and tragedy, of 
hard times and good times, and of all the bitter-sweet little 
things that combine to make the occasion, whatever it marks, a mile- 
stone of memories. 

So it is that in our tenth year of publishing Atlantic Guardian, 
after mulling over the copies back to Vol 1, No. 1, we have the urge 
to set down for the records a few of the accomplishments of this 
little magazine, and perhaps too some of its growing pains. 


Since the magazine was started, we have : 


—printed and distributed more than 500,000 copies; 

—published some 3,000 pictures of Newfoundland and New- 
foundlanders; 

—paid out more than $6,000 for pictures and about $15,000 
for engravings; 

—published 1,170 articles and 90 poems about Newfoundland 
and Newfoundlanders at home and abroad; 

—paid out approximately $5,000 to Newfoundland writers; 

—spent more than $75,000 for the printing of the magazine; 

—received and serviced close to 15,000 subscriptions altogether. 


Thousands of letters have been received from Newfoundlanders 
at home and Newfoundlanders and others abroad, many of them 
from people who have admittedly been prompted to visit New- 
foundland because of the information and pictures carried by 
Atlantic Guardian. 


HANDLED OVER A THOUSAND REQUESTS 


IN 1949, when Newfoundland joined the Canadian Confederation, 
the office of Atlantic Guardian, then located in Montreal, handled 
more than a thousand requests for information of all kinds on the 
new Province—all for free. 

At different times, Atlantic Guardian has been featured in such 
publications as The Montreal Standard, Canadian Business and Satur- 
day Night, as the unique and only wholly provincial monthly magaz- 
ine in all Canada. We believe it still holds that distinction. 

Atlantic Guardian was further honored in 1950 when its pub- 
fisher was elected a Fellow of the American Geographical Society, 
for outstanding work in “making Newfoundland better known.” 
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Former staffers and associates of Atlantic Guardian have gone 
a long way in their chosen fields. Harry Haken, Production Man- 
ager from the beginning until 1951, left to become Advertising 
Manager of The Royal Trust Company, and has just recently moved 
to Toronto as Publicity and Advertising Manager for the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 

Brian Cahill, the long-time “Guardian Angles” columnist, went 
to the top of the reportorial ladder on the Montreal! Gazette, and is 
presently well-established with one of Canada’s biggest Public Re- 
lations firms. 

J. H. “Hib” Saunders, former A.G. Business Manager, is hold- 
ing down a nice spot with one of Montreal’s newest industries. And 
Art Scammell, one of the original editors, is a successful High School 
teacher in Montreal. 

E. C. “Ern’’ Boone, who managed the Newfoundland office of 
Atlantic Guardian until it became the headquarters of the whole out- 
fit, as well as the printing plant for same, now runs, very success- 
fully, his own show in St. John’s, known as Boone Advertising Sales. 

Atlantic Guardian had its birth in the writer's Montreal apart- 
ment in 1944, moved into a shared downtown office six months later. 
Within a year it had its own quarters on Sherbrooke Street, and had 
acquired a small staff who contrived to turn out other Newfound 
land publications and publicity material, along with A. G. 


THE “LITTLE WOMAN” WENT BACK TO SCHOOL 


GREAT deal of the credit for early successes belongs to the 

Editor's wife, a former nurse who went back to school and 
learned how to become an efficient office secretary. She took the 
ups and downs gamely and uncomplainingly, and still does a full 
day’s work at the Guardian office besides running her apartment. 

The going was tough at first. All around us in Montreal and 
Toronto publishing circles, new postwar magazines that had started 
out hopefully, as we did, were dropping out of circulation one by 
one. Atlantic Guardian grimly held on, with the help of Newfound- 
land subscribers all over the globe and loyal advertisers in New- 
foundland. 

We hit our lowest ebb when the magazine was six months old, 
and it took a truth-is-stranger-than-fiction episode to save the day. 
We needed exactly $101 to make up that month’s print bill, which 
had to be paid before the printers would touch the next one. 

Hope had almost faded when a St. John’s businessman, then 
visiting Montreal, suddenly appeared with a full year’s advertising 
and there and then paid for six months in advance. The amount: 
$108 ! 

After a couple of years a Company was incorporated under 
the guidance and with the financial backing of another St. John’s 
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ERN BOONE 
Now on His Own 


HARRY HAKEN JOHN MAUNDER 
On to the Big Time Art Director, 1954 


ATLANTC GUARDIAN 


J. H. SAUNDERS 
A Job in Montreal 6 


businessman who had dropped into the Guardian office wanting 
to help. 

So the magazine passed from sole ownership into the hands of a 
corporation, and one of the first changes thereafter was the moving 
of the publication office to Sackville, N.B., where printing rates were 
more attractive. 


PHOTO-TOUR OF WHOLE ISLAND SPONSORED 


MEANWHILE the availability of new capital opened the valves 
of ambition and in no time at all a team comprising a photo- 

grapher and an advertising representative was organized for a com- 

plete tour of the Island’s outports via the local steamship runs. 

The volumes of A. G. for 1949 and 1950 are fat with trip stories 
and pictorial advertising, some of the issues running to 100 pages— 
and costing money like the dickens because everything was “on the 
house” for two husky men away from headquarters for over four 
months, not to mention photo and engraving costs. 

In the midst of this unprecedented Island photo-tour, New- 
foundland had finally made up its mind, after séveral years of de- 
liberation, to become Canada’s Tenth Province, and just as finally 
Atlantic Guardian's fortunes began to fall. 

Although A. G. was more or less outwardly neutral in the bit- 
ter battle that raged in the National Convention and in the homes 
of the people, as to whether or not Newfoundland should return to 
independent political status or enter the Canadian fold, the idea got 
abroad that Atlantic Guardian was actively “Confederate,” and con- 
sequently we lost a great deal of local advertising support. 


In 1951, with Newfoundland securely anchored as Canada’s 
newest province, the Guardian enterprises had grown to such an 
extent that something like $40,000 per year was being spent on 
print bills alone, and it seemed that the time had at last arrived for 
a final move back to Newfoundland. 

With this already established business to start on, a modern 
printing plant was established in the heart of old St. John’s, close to 
the historic site where Sir Humphrey Gilbert laid the foundations of 


Britain's Overseas Empire, in 1583. Atlantic Guardian had come 
“home.” 


A HOWL OF PROTESTS WHEN A. G. FOLDED 


HE worst, however, was yet to come. Just before the second 

anniversary at home was reached, the entire publishing and 
printing setup built around Atlantic Guardian collapsed in bank- 
ruptcy, and of course A. G., which had not missed a single issue 
since the first one, came to an abrupt end with the October, 1952, 
edition. 
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The suspension of Atlantic Guardian brought a how! of pro- 
tests from thousands of faithful readers at home and abroad. For 
this reason, and also because it was clear that A. G. itself was not 
a bankrupt, when the Guardian business and plant were re-organ- 
ized it was decided to revive the magazine. 

So, in May, 1953, Atlantic Guardian again appeared in the 
mails, somewhat slimmer than before and showing very evident 
signs of shock, but without any changes of personnel or policy. 

Now at this point Atlantic Guardian really made publishing 
history. Here was a monthly magazine that had been out of cir- 
culation for six months, staging a comeback—a rare thing in the 
magazine business. 

Subscribers, unaware of the plans to resume publication, had 
been demanding the return of their subscription remittances. 
National advertising contracts were hopelessly snarled and being 
cancelled right and left, while local advertisers had begun to switch 
their Guardian appropriations to other media. The A.B.C. rating, 
pride of all publications, was also lost in the shuffle. 

Despite all these obstacles, and others unmentioned, A. G. has 
been coming out regularly each month since May, with the same 
platform it proudly proclaimed in 1944, primarily “to make New- 
foundland better known at home and abroad.” It continues to be a 
magazine with a mission, edited and published with singleminded- 
ness of purpose and stoutly resisting all the lures of sensationalism. 

Those of us who are responsible for A. G.’s publication have 
no illusions about the long, hard road back to fat issues that pay 
their way. But we do feel—and apparently our subscribers agree— 
that now Atlantic Guardian is here to stay. 

Already there are some encouraging signs of progress; we 
can report that the yearly paid subscriptions are very few short 
of the all-time high. Newsstand sales are also being carefully built 
up again. 

And the advertisers, bless their hearts, are finding their way 
back into our columns. 


WARM-HEARTED LETTERS FROM 


ALL OVER 


T would be quite wrong to say that publishing Atlantic Guardian 
during the past nine years has been a lot of fun. But it certainly 
has been a challenge all the way, and all of us connected with it 
have felt a deep sense of satisfaction in producing “the Magazine 
of Newfoundland” month after month. 

More than anything, the warm-hearted letters from staunch 
subscribers here, there and everywhere, have sustained us in our 
efforts and helped greatly to strengthen our conviction that there is 
a definite place in the magazine literature of this age for the one 
and only Atlantic Guardian. 
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Now, if you are still interested, here are a few observations 
drawn from a close study of the volumes, from personal knowledge 
and reader reaction : 


—most popular contributor to A. G.: Ron Pollett; 


—most popular article published to date: “Rum in the Puddin’,” 
by Ron Pollett (December, 1950); 


—most popular Newfoundland poem published: “The Ballad 
of Doghood Daly,” by Rev. Dr. L. G. Fitzgerald (November, 
1945, reprinted April, 1947); 


—most popular humorous story: “Night School Rivals,” by 
A. R. Scammell (March, 1945); 


—most popular general type of material: pictorial stories on 
the places of Newfoundland; 

—most unpopular articles: those on the other nine provinces 
of Canada published in 1950. (Since then we have had space 
only for Newfoundland topics); 


—most consistent advertiser in St. John’s: Ayre & Sons, Ltd.; 


—most consistent out-of-town advertiser: Grand Bank Fisher- 
ies Ltd., and Fishermen’s Union Trading Co. Ltd.; 


—most regular national advertiser: (In terms of space used) 
The Bank of Nova Scotia; (in terms cf frequency) Export Cig- 
arettes; 


—biggest issue ever produced: March, 1949 (marking the 
a entry of Newfoundland into Confederation)—128 pages; 


—slimmest issue published: the first, January, 1945, (pro- 
duced in 1944), 32 pages with only two paid advertisements. 


In writing this story of A. G., our thoughts have ranged from 
that first slim issue when the great gamble was taken to the present 
first issue of the 10th year. Amidst all the recollections of the 
trials and triumphs runs one paramount hope and theme—through 
the revival of Atlantic Guardian and other printing projects in the 
plant that bears its name, we will be able eventually to prove to all 
who supported and invested in the ideal A. G. represents that their 
faith and confidence were not unfounded. 

—EWART YOUNG. 


Because of the recent illness of the Editor (who is now much 
improved, thank you), this issue is being given a bi-month- 
ly dateline. The March Edition will be out on schedule. 
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The GUARDIAN Publishers 
and Printers are at 


Your Service .... 


From the Idea to ... 
The Finished Product 


We specialize in “Package Deals” on Publications of all 
kinds looking after Advertising, Writing, Photography, 
Artwork and Layout, with facilities for top quality 


Printing—all under one roof. 


We have in our employ experienced Newfoundland 
Craftsmen to help give you the very best in Quality 
and Service—some of whom have learned their trade 


abroad. 


And we're justly proud of the work we are turning out 
in this All-Newfoundland GUARDIAN Plant. 


For your specialized printing and publishing needs 
WRITE, PHONE, or WIRE 


Guardian Limited 


“Creative Printers’’ and Publishers of “‘Atlantic Guardian’”’ 
96 WATER STREET ST. JOHN’S, Nfld. 


DIAL 48538 oR 7654 
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No Idle Life For 
Uncle George 
Maidment - 92 


By DON RYAN 


INETY-TWO is a ripe age, 
but for “‘Uncle’’ George 
Maidment of Summerford, Notre 
Dame Bay, it is not an idle old age 
by any means. 

Uncle George gets his own fire- 
wood, looks after his animals, 
brings his own water, raises his 
own crops, cuts and makes all the 
hay he needs, and even, this past 
fall, got in a few days of cod-jig- 
ging off Summerford. 

He is also blessed with good eye- 
sight and can still read his Bible 
and newspaper without the aid of 
glasses. 

The Bible and hymn book are 
always on hand in his kitchen. A 
devoted Christian, Uncle George is 
a constant reader of the Book 
which has enriched his life and en- 
abled him to render to his com- 
munity a faithful and fruitful serv- 
ice. 

For twenty-five years he took 
his stand, during the absence of the 
minister, in the pulpit of the little 
United Church and conducted Sun- 
day worship. But for his hearing, 
which failed him five years ago, he 
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George Maidment, of Summer- 


ford, N. D. B., lived a full 
life, still has many interests. 


would still be an active lay reader. 


In addition to the daily rounds 
and common tasks of outport liv- 
ing, Uncle George performed the 
duties of a mail courier for almost 
a third of a century. 

For thirty winters he carried the 
mail on his back from Summerford 
to Boyd's Cove, a distance of eight 
miles. “There was no route to fol- 
low, so he had to pioneer a trail 
himself. The arduous path took 
him across two tickles and over one 
pond. 


Every week he made the trip, 
leaving early in the morning and 
returning sometimes as late as ten 
o'clock in the night. 
experienced 
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nips,’ he said, ‘“‘and met with all 
kinds of weather.” 

Only letters were carried, as no 
man could have shouldered, single- 
handed, all classes of mail over 
such a back-breaking route. 

From Boyd's Cove the mail 
would be taken to Tilting Har- 
bor, Fogo, Change Islands, and 
Twillingate. This mail route was 
known as the Twillingate Line. 

Uncle George was also sealer, 
fishing skipper, and farmer during 
his long lifetime. 

As a sealer he served three springs 
at the ice with Captain Abram 
Kean. He had his berth booked 
for a fourth season but cancelled it 
just before signing-on time. That 
was in the Wolf. Disaster over- 
took the ship that spring when, 
caught in an ice rafter, she was 
scrunched to splinters and went 
down. 

All his life Uncle George has 
been a fisherman and trapped cod 
for many seasons in northern wat- 
ers. For five summers he was in 
charge of a schooner and brought 
home bumper loads of salt-bulk 
fish from Mugford on the New- 
foundland-Labrador coast. 

Summerford, where he is pres- 


ently living, has not always been 
home for him. Before he moved 
there as a young man he used to 
fish out of French Place in Twil- 
lingate. It was there that he stepped 
into a fishing boat for the first 
time—his father’s. 

French Place was a very rough 
locality and so in the fall of 1890, 
he and his family moved to New 
World Island and settled at Farm- 
er's Cove, now Summerford. He 
built a log cabin and spent a very 
comfortable winter away from the 
howling north-easters which swept 
into French Place. 

In the spring he began to clear 
land and this he kept up for many 
seasons. Looking back now on his 
cleared pasture he contemplates the 
long hours he and his family spent, 
tugging and pulling out the stumps 
and cutting and burning the brush. 

He still has an interest in the 
land and does a little farming of 
hay and vegetable crops. He also 
cares for a small flock of sheep. 

Married, he has one son and three 
daughters, all of whom are living. 
His wife predeceased him about 
sixteen years ago. 

On December 23, 1953, he cele- 
brated his 92nd birthday. 
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CYCLING IN NEWFOUNDLAND—V 


by M. S. STRAWBRIDGE 


Tales 
Logy Bay 


“If you address my daughter 
I'll send her far away, 
And she never will return again 
While you're in Logy Bay.” 
—from a Newfoundland Folksong. 


NE Summer's evening—so re- 

lates the Newfoundland ballad 
—a young man wandered over 
steep cliff paths into a little place 
between Torbay and Outer Cove. 
There he saw a girl—fair as Venus, 
lovelier than the month of May. 

But trouble was ahead. An en- 
gry father appears, and for some 
reason not stated, forbids the youth 
to approach his daughter. Next 
day—-so the story goes—the deter- 
mined old man takes the eight mile 
journey into St. John’s town, may- 
be by boat, maybe by horse or on 
foot. Going straight to the wharf 
he makes arrangements for his 
daughter's passage ‘on a vessel out- 
ward bound.’ No one, least of all 
the downhearted suitor, is to know 
her destination, but the chances are 
it was Boston or Liverpool, where 
perhaps the girl had kind uncles, 
aunts, older brothers or sisters. 

Can you imagine the bewilder- 
ment in that fisherman's cottage? 
By the soft light of lamp or candles, 
the worried mother, silent wonder- 
ing little brothers and sisters and 
the stunned young girl made hasty 
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After four attempts, a Cable is 
safely landed at Middle Cove. 


preparations for her departure. 
Long fair curls hid a tear-stained 
face as small personal treasures 
were tucked away into the old sea 
chest. Our Newfoundland ballad 
tells no more. We know that the 
pretty daughter disappeared; we lis- 
ten to the young man’s assurances 
that he will search through France, 
Spain and America. We hope that 
Heaven did send down its love and 
blessings and that the young fish- 
erman found and _ married his 
‘heart's delight—the Star of Logy 
Bay.’ 

This little place between Torbay 
and Outer Cove might well be 
Middle Cove, so if you should feel 
inclined to go cycling (instead of 
squidding) why not search out the 
dwelling place of the Star of Logy 
Bay. 

Leaving St. John’s by King’s 
Bridge Road or — if setting off 
from the newer part of the town 
by the east end of Elizabeth Ave- 
nue, you will soon be out on the 
well-known highway leading to 
Torbay Aijrport. Several miles 
away to the right is the Atlantic 
Ocean, otherwise this cannot be 
called a picturesque road. The 
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verges, fences and trees are in poor 
condition; the wayside houses have 
a temporary appearance and a 
housing problem is suggested by 
Caravan Camps—not gipsy cara- 
vans, but streamlined modern trail- 
ers, peopled by U.S.A. Servicemen 
and their families. Four miles north 
of St. John's is Torbay Airport 
and soon a large notice board on 
the left gives the following infor 
mation: 


ST. JOHN'S TORBAY AIR- 
PORT. 

103 RESCUE UNIT DET. 
R.C.A.P. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FLYING 
CLUB. 


EASTERN PROVINCIAL 
AIRWAYS. 


U.S.A. AIRFORCE—only a 
small area, but according to that it 
must be a busy place. 

Here ends our smooth road; now 
is the time to watch for a turning 
to Middle Less than 
miles from the airport, the main 
road winds down into an open val- 
ley; some distance ahead to the left 
on rising ground is a cliff or quarry 
and a small white road leading 
through the fields; to the right is 
a concealed but clear turning from 
where it is only a couple of miles 
to Middle Cove. 

In next to no time comes a sur 
prise. Between a small settlement 
and a stream, the road runs straight 
on to a high grassy promontory, 
commanding a magnificent view. 
Green wooded cliffs encircle a tiny 
bay. The perfectly curved grey 
pebble beach below slopes steeply 


Cove. two 


into an angry sea. At the foot of 
the cliffs white waves berak on 
massive black rocks. Anchored some 
distance away is a large unusual- 
looking boat——grey and phantom- 
like in the light mist. 


Comes the Cable 


Today, after all, we must for- 
get about our Star of Logy Bay, 
for this is September 7th, 1953, 12 
noon. Hurricane Carol is on its 
way from Nova Scotia and Her 
Majesty's Telegraph ship Monarch 
is making a fourth attempt to land 
the Halifax to Middle Cove cable. 
Indeed, this ts an unusual and im- 
portant ship. She was built on the 
Tyne in 1946. She has a gross 


tonnage of 8,065, a sea speed of 
14 knots although the actual speed 
of cable laying is done at about 
half the speed. 


Primarily designed 
for laying and repairing British 
cables, she is often on hire to for- 
eign countries, where her standard 
of work is so highly rated that not 
long ago an Italian company chose 
to postpone its plans for a year, 
rather than charter any other ves- 
sel. In the financial year 1952- 
1953, the Monarch earned for the 
English Exchequer £154,000 in- 
cluding $183,000. This informa- 
tion came over to us in the English 
magazine Everybody's, August 
15th, shortly after the Monarch 
had loaded 2,500 miles of cable at 
Greenwich, England, sailed 
from a point 30 miles from Land's 
End under charter for three month's 
duty with Cable and Wireless Ltd. 

And now here in Middle Cove, 
Newioundland, is H.M.T.S. Mon- 
arch, her 137 crew members hop- 
ing to beat the gale warning and 
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St. John’s has undergone many changes and improvements in the last ten years. 
Gone are the cobblestones on Water Street, gone also are the street cars. 


More 


than 2,000 new buildings have been erected in the city since 1942, and most of 
the business establishments, new and old, have been given a “face-lifting.” 


land the final link of cable. A 
smal] group of local fishermen, sit- 
ting on the grassy ledge smoking 
their pipes, are engaged in desultory 
conversation or quiet speculation as 
they watch, very intently, all move- 
ments of the big ship Monarch. Be- 
low, a similar group sit along the 
curved pebble ridge. A truck or 
two, a few cars, four or five cable 
men with their families are the only 
signs that something unusual is 
afooi. 

A stir in the thin line of spectat- 
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ors draws attention to the fact that 
two boats have been lowered and 
soon are lolloping over the rough 
sea. Even the smaller of the two 
cannot beach, but five or six Brit- 
ish seamen, wearing gay blue and 
orange life-belts, scramble ashore. 
As one of them remarked humor 
ously: “Yes, we landed, but I think 
the Newfoundlanders could have 
made a better job of it."’ No longer 
are the spectators sitting down. The 
fishermen stand ready to haul, the 
cable staff are alert, women are run- 
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ning hither and thither with cam- 
eras, and a representative of Atlan- 
tic Films is taking movies. Two 


British sailors have hung their wet 
things on a fence and hold a large 
yellow signaling flag high up on 
the edge of the grassy promontory. 


At times like this it is always 
difficult for the uninitiated to fol- 
low every operation, but for the 
next hour things seemed to be pro- 
gressing according to plan. The 
sturdy fishermen, hired each day for 
the job, hauled up a thick rope 
which eventually brought over a 
larger one. This they attached to 
a small caterpillar wheel tractor, 
manipulated by a gentle calm-faced 
young Newfoundlander. Once the 
tractor reached the grass, it was at- 
tached to a heavy truck loaded with 
rocks, and _ together the two 
chugged slowly up the little road, 
hauling lengths of cable. Over the 
water at regular intervals bobbed 
empty oil drums, buoying up the 
heavier cable. As each one bounced 
and banged through the surf on to 
the sloping beach, the men would 
catch it, cut it free of the cable and 
attach it to another rope by which 
it was towed out to the larger of 
the two attendant boats. At least 
twelve drums had been lJanded and 
dozens more were floating over the 
water; everything appeared to be 
going with steady routine and on- 
lookers felt almost sure that this 
time the aim would be accom- 
plished. ‘There was no apparent 
change in the weather, but about 
2.15 p.m. the signaler on the hill 
received a message. In prompt obe- 
dience operations ceased ,and_ the 
sailors made quick preparations to 
return. 


Boarding the surf boat proved to 
be even more tricky than landing. 
One of the crew slipped underneath, 
causing a cry of consternation from 
those on shore and prompt action 
by the men. One by one the sailors 
took off their heavy boots, and half 
swimming, half clinging to a taut 
rope they struggled over the short 
distance from the beach into their 
shipmates’ helping hands. After 
the men went their sea boots. When 
all were aboard, the rope was cut 
and the two small boats, towing a 
bunch of retrieved barrels, made off 
full speed to the mother ship. Dis- 
appointed Newfoundlanders saun- 
tered away to their homes—a few 
car doors banged, so ending abrupt- 
ly this fourth attempt to land the 
cable. (The next one, made a few 
days later, met with success). 


Lots of Landmarks 


The longest and prettiest way 
for the return journey to St. John's 
is through Outer Cove and Logy 
Bay, by the Marine Drive. There 
are other roads in Newfoundland 
which could be more aptly called 


T. & M. WINTER, LTD. 
Wholesale Provisions, St. John’s 
NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS : 


Standard Brands, Limited, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


ESTABISHED IN 1878 
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Marine Drive, for much of the way 
is through woods and fields out of 
sight of the sea. The motorist will 
need to drive slowly round the hair 
pin bends, past the deserted fishing 
stages, over the narrow’ white 
bridge; the cyclist must needs walk 
up Rocky Hill Road into Logy 
Bay. 

Two landmarks on this road are 
worthy of notice. Some distance 
to the right is the beautiful Catholic 
Church of St. Francis of_ Assissi: 
Jater on comes a clearing, a stream 
and to the left a rocky road, lead 
ing down into a veritable Smug- 
glers’ Cove—-once used by fisher- 
men, now a favorite haunt of ar- 
tists and picnic parties. 

All too soon we are out on an- 
other broad and very dusty high- 
way—the Logy Bay Road. Pass- 
ing one of the U.S. Reservations on 
the left and the Quidi Vidi Race 
Course on the right, we are back 
at our starting points, King’s 
Bridge Road or Empire Avenue. 

You never know what will hap- 
pen when you go cycling in New 
foundland. This time it had been 
an episode from a modern sea saga. 
Another day, perhaps, we will find 
the Star of Logy Bay. 

(Since writing this article the 
placename of these tales conjures 
up another interesting story. A 
lucky lady well on in years pur 
chased a couple of $1.00 tickets in 
the St. John’s Kinsman’s Club 
Model House Lottery. She won 
and sold—the $20,000 modern 
bungalow, and, we believe, will 
continue to live in her home in 
Logy Bay. Maybe on some future 
bicycle ride we may meet the lucky 
lady of Logy Bay). 
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Month 


This smiling little miss is 
LINDA DOROTHY BROWN, 
four-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincent Brown of 
Port Rexton, Trinity Bay. The 
snap was sent in by her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Ethel Brown of 
Port Rexton. 


Add to your knowledge where to 
buy Value and Style in Ladies’ 
and Children’s Dry Goods. 


CLAYTON L. KING 


Cor. Pennywell Road and 
Boncloddy St., St. John’s. 


Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E 


William J. Ryan, wrace. 


ARCHITECT 


203 Water St., E. St. John’s 
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‘cenes From Home 


A former resident of Point Crewe, 


F.B., takes a wistful look 


place that was home to him for over 30 years. 


by RAYMOND AYERS 


HE little settlement of Point 

Crewe at the tip of Burin Pen- 
insula is a typical Newfoundland 
village. As is happening in so many 
of our smaller outport settlements, 
its people are moving to larger 
centres in search of pastures that 
look greener. 

Point Crewe is windswept and 
treeless but to one who was born 
and reared there it will always be 
home 


October 


Large green fields slope down 
to the sea, each field enclosed 
with crooked picket and bough 
fences. The few remaining dwell- 
ings stand in their own fields. The 
winding, dusty road worms its way 
the fences. Within the 
fields contented cows idly chew 
their cuds. 

Down at the beach the men are 
busily engaged in reaping the har- 
vest of the sea. Large heaps of 
kelp are being piled on the beach 
to rot; during the winter and spring 
this will be hauled on the fields as 
fertilizer. 

The broad bosom of the Atlan 
tic is placid today. The wavelets 
caused by the strong tide over the 
shoals twinkle like brilliant stars. 
Six miles offshore lies Green Island. 
Because of the frequent fog in this 


between 
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area the modern fog-alarm at Green 
Island is a boon to shipping. At 
night the lighthouse sends out a 
brilliant beam to guide shipping en- 
tering and leaving Fortune Bay. Six 
miles farther away lie the French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
their rugged, blue-gray mountains 
looking cold and forbidding in 
majestic grandeur. 


February 


is February and the 
covered with ice and 
Looking countryward I see 
a string of black dots slowly mov- 
ing towards home. These are loads 
of firewoods being hauled home to 
replenish the wood-piles which 
have been greatly depleted during 
the summer and fall months. 


Now it 
ground is 
snow. 


Huge barricades of ice line the 
shore, against which the angry 
waves, helped by a North-west 
dash furiously but futiley, 
only to cast their spray upon those 
walls of ice, building them higher 
and higher as the spray freezes on 
the glassy surface. 


The snowy vastness, stretching 
mile upon mile in the distance with 
scarcely a twig showing, presents a 
picture which may be summed up 
in one word—solitude. 


gale, 
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April 

Again I| view a familiar scene, 
but now it is April. Patches of 
dirty snow lie in the valleys and 
behind bough fences where it 
lodged during the North-east and 
South-east gales of winter. 

Flocks of sheep graze in the 
nearby fields, carefully selecting 
the new, green shoots that are just 
responding the increasing 
warmth of the sun, while frisky 
lambs caper abcut 

Small herds of cattle have been 
driven in the country to graze but 
the new shoots of country grass 
have not yet pushed their way to 
the surface, so for an hour or two 
the animals lick up the soft, grey 
moss with which the ridges are 
covered, then persist in returning 
to the shore to fill up on fresh 
kelp, which is succulent but not 
nutritious. 

A confused, hissing sound reaches 
my ears. I look seaward to the 
shoals and behold a huge flock of 
ducks and drakes fishing on the 
shoals. There are so many that 
the noise of their splashing can be 
heard nearly a mile away. In a 
short time now these birds will be 
leaving for their breeding places. 

Clouds of steam rise from the 
wet fields as they warm up in the 
bright sunshine. The fishermen- 
farmers are busily engaged in 
spreading manure on their gardens 
and in repairing fences. 

The sound of children’s voices 
reaches the ear as the carefree kids 
wend their way to the little red 
school-house. 

What happy memories the mere 
mention of that little school con- 
jures up. It was here we used to 
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assemble each Sunday for Matins 
and Evensong while our faithful 
lay reader lead in prayer, read the 
gospel and sermon and also acted 
as organist. 


August 

Again the scene changes. The 
sun is shining bright and warm to- 
day but not too warm as there is 
always a cool breeze from the sea, 
even in August. 

The sharp tapping sound of 
hammer on steel is heard as the 
men “‘beat’’ their scythes in prepar- 
ation for mowing the grass. The 
hillsides are covered with butter- 


GRAND BANK 
FISHERIES LTD. 


VESSEL OWNERS, 
PRODUCERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 
CODFISH, CODOIL, 
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cups, their soft yellow blooms nod 
ing in the sunshine. Soon the swish 
marshlands are a sea of waving 
sedges, waist-high and shimmer- 
ing in the sunshine. Soon the swish 
of the scythe will lay low the pretty 
flowers and the green grasses, and 
men, women and children will 
spread them to dry in the sun and 
wind. 

Clouds of dust rise from the nar- 
row winding road as visitors from 
the neighboring towns of Fortune, 
Grand Bank and Lamaline approach 
the settlement and stop for a chat 
or to buy a pound or two of tasty 
fresh butter. 

Glancing out to sea I notice a 
number of staunch vessels return- 
ing from the Grand Banks with 
bumper loads of codfish, their tall 
masts silhouetted against the west- 
ern sky. 


Though I am far from these 
scenes I shall always carry them in 
my memory. I shall always see 
the grey fog creeping over the hills 
when the wind blows from the 
South-east, I shall see the well- 
worn paths, where, as a youth, I 
drove the cows homeward at milk- 
ing-time, I shall see the weather- 
beaten faces of the men who go 
down to the sea in ships. But most 
vivid of all is the picture of my 
mother standing at her spinning- 
wheel, carefully drawing out her 
rolls of wool and spinning them 
into balls of yarn. 


These are word pictures of my 
home village of Point Crewe, sit- 
uated at the tip of the boot-like 
Burin peninsula which juts out into 
the Atlantic on the South Coast of 
Newfoundland. 


Produced by Job Bros. and Co., 
Ltd., one of the oldest firms in 
Newfoundland. Hubay quick 
frozen fillets are becoming more 
and more well-known in North 
America. Newfoundland fish 
caught in the crystal-clear waters 
of the North Atlantic, packed 
and frozen by the quick-freeze 
method is indeed Seafood par 
excellence. 
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St. John’s 
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CHRISTMAS WITH 


Change Islanders 


ABROAD 


By A. R. SCAMMELL 


M y wife and | spent Christmas 
holidays in Camp Borden 


and Toronto visiting friends and 
relatives from Newfoundland. At 
Camp Borden we were the guests 
of Rev. M. K. and Mrs. Roberts, 
the Reverend from Pushthrough 
and his good wife from Belleoram. 
She was formely Miss Lottie Cluett. 
Matt was stationed in my home 
parish of Change Islands before he 
became a chaplain in the Canadian 
forces. He got back from a year's 


duty in Korea last spring and has 
been at Camp Borden since. 


We found the senior Protestant 
chaplain at the camp to be another 
Newfoundlander, Rev. Malcolm 
Butler of Springdale. Mac went 
to Memorial College in St. John’s 
and we exchanged many pleasant 
memories of the old college under 
the presidency of J. L. Paton. Mac 
took Greek under the “‘Old 
and he recalled his old master’s 
sometimes rather unorthodox man- 
ner of holding classes. Evidently, 
President Paton would get sudden 
urges to have extra Greek lessons. 
He would meet Mac in the corridor 
and use him as a sort of sheep-dog, 
“Round ‘em up, Mr. Butler, let's 
have a Greek class."" As Mac came 
from my part of the country, we 
had many common experiences to 
talk over and savor—the thrill of 
the ice breaking up in the spring 
and the first sight of that blue, blue 
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water, slipping rabbits in the win- 
ter; the smell of the oakum and tar 
and the barkpots in the spring of 
the year when preparations were 
being made for another ‘vyge.’’ As 
Mac had been away from New- 
foundland for a long time, I trotted 
out for his benefit all the old ex- 
pressions and words I could think 
of and it was good to see his eyes 
bright with recognition at such 
words as ‘“‘crosshackle,’” bangbelly, 
piece o work, hang-ashore, etc. 
Just to show that we were not be- 
ing narrowly nationalistic we got 
Rev. Roberts to bring out his pro- 
jector and collection of slides taken 
in Korea, and very interesting they 
were too. 


From Camp Borden we visited 
some relatives of mine in Toronto, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Elliott, both for- 
merly Change Islanders. Mrs. El- 
liott, Janet as she is affectionately 
known to her friends, is a double 
cousin of mine and has been after 
us to spend a Christmas with them 
ever since we visited them at that 
season some ten years ago. Ed was 
just convalescing from a severe bout 
of pneumonia and but for his ill- 
ness we would have had a longer 
time in Toronto looking up people 
from home. As it was we saw 
quite a few, and what a Newfound- 
land atmosphere we managed to 
conjure up when we got together! 
Most of the Change Islanders we 
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visited I had spent many a day 
with on the fishing grounds or fish 
rooms and songs and repartee in 
good Change Island lingo flew 
thick and fast. Garnet Toraville 
was taking us, in the family’s new 
car ,to visit friends. ‘‘A car is just 
as necessary up here,’ says Garnet, 
‘“‘as a motorboat is back home.” 
“Yes,"’ says I, a punt is not much 
good to ‘ee here on Yonge Street.” 
Darrel, Garnet’s son, was driving. 
“Watch out for shoals, boy,”’ cau- 
tioned his father, “‘you can see ‘em 
rising up ahead of us everywhere.” 
And then as a huge truck swung 
over towards us he shouted from 
the back seat ‘Hard down, hard!” 

When we arrived at Sid Torra- 
ville’'s he asked us why we were 
so long getting there. ‘‘O,”’ says 
Garnet, ‘‘we had the jigger over 
back there a piece trying for one. 


E. & S. BARBOUR 


Distributors Marine Engines 
472-474 Water St. West 
St. John’s. 


Sole Agents for 
KELVIN RICARDO and 
KELVIN DIESEL ENGINES 
Ranging from 72 to 132 h. p 


HAWBOLDT 
GAS MARINE ENGINES 


Also 


Marine Pumps, Bilge Pumps, 
Well Pumps. 


Nothing there only a few rock 
cods." When we parked the car, 
of course, we “hove away the 
grauple.’’ Sid and Betty Torraville 
are new comers to Toronto from 
Change Islands. Recently saddened 
by the loss of their youngest son, 
lan, serving in the Navy in Korea, 
they are picking up the threads of 
life in a new locale where both are 
working and doing well. 


I had a couple of new songs to 
sing. Joe Batt’s Arm Bully 
with the Change Island Punt’ and 
‘“Bakeapple Jam,’ the latter cob- 
bled together this summer, and un- 
der the ideal audience conditions of 
good fellowship and common mem- 
ories, they were voted ‘‘wonderful’”’ 
and encored time and again, which 
puts me in a good humor. One of 
the listeners, Royd Elliott, Ed's 
brother, liked ‘‘Bakeapple Jam’”’ so 
well that he sent me up a can of 
real bakeapples the next day. 

Other Change Islanders we saw 
in the day and a half we spent in 
Toronto were Gordon Ginn, Lew 
and Bird Oake, Rev. Fred Oake, on 
holiday from Bishop's University, 
Stan and Millie Gatehouse, John 
and Nina Waterman. Fred War- 
wick, Ron Torravile, Mark Record, 
and Hubert Watton, a veteran of 
Korea on leave from Camp Borden. 
All that was lacking to make it a 
real Change Island Christmas were 
the “‘mummers’’ and the old tradi- 
tional Change Island Christmas 
drink of hot peppermint to go with 
the cake. Instead of ducks and turs 
the meat was turkey and gose, but 
there was no mistaking the Change 
Island appetites. 

Many of the Change Islanders 
we visited are recent settlers in T or- 
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onto and with the adaptability of 
Newfoundlanders are quickly orien- 
tating themselves to a new environ- 
ment. Finding their way about a 
city of marked streets has no ter- 
rors for a folk used to calculating 
distance and direction on the sea by 
the recognition of landmarks and 
the position of shoals. 

What natural raconteurs New- 
foundlanders are! And I’m sure the 
Change Islanders have no peers in 
this field. I never fail to admire 
the dramatic sense and the gift of 
mimicry which brings a comic sit- 
uation to life and etches the charac- 
ters in the minds of the listeners. 
Arthur Squires and wife dropped in 
to Ed’s the last day we were there 
and we got him to tell about the 
time on the Labrador when Neddie 
Hynes, famous for his practical 
jokes, stole the gulls from the oven 
of another Change Island schooner 
while the crew were asleep. The 
cooked gulls were eaten and the 
bones returned to the oven in the 
bakepot before anybody awoke. 
Such a yarn requires oral treatment 


with all the wealth of gesture, dia- 
lect and phrasing which Arthur 
Squires gave it to make it come to 
life. 


We left Toronto convinced that 
our Change Island friends would 
make out very well. Willingness to 
work and a natural thriftiness 
would bring its own reward. In 
some cases, perhaps, a lack of for- 
mal education would narrow the 
choice of work. It would not, 
however, prevent them from dis- 
playing these natural gifts of intel- 
ligence, resourcefulness and steadi- 
ness which are the backbone of 
community life in Toronto as in 
any Newfoundland outport. 


On the morning we left one of 
my friends phoned and wanted to 
know if I had a spare graple aboard 
as he had just lost his. I told him 
the best I could do for him was a 
“*killick”’ I had back in the “ballast 
locker."" The door opened then, 
and there was my cousin John E'- 
liott waiting to take us to Union 
Station. 


Bakeapple time is here again, we're making up a crew, 


My mother says that I can't go, but father says I can; 


And when we get to where they're at, I'll only eat a few, 


‘Cause we want to stock up on Bakeapple jam. 


CHORUS: 


Bakeapple jam! now don't take too much of it, 


I’m saving it along till the snow is off the ground: 
Just a spoonful or two, for you and sister Sue, 


‘Cause I want to have a crock when there’s company around, 


I picked a pint around that knap, I'll shuck ‘em later on, 
I'm the fastest picker here, I'm pretty sure I am; 
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We're goin’ to lose a lot of sweat afore the day is gone, 
And have to pay with nipper bites for Bakeapple jam. 


Uncle Isaac find some blasty boughs and cuts a kettle-stick, 
Aunt Bessy brought a rounder and she shares a bit with Gram; 
Then suddenly the chant is heard, insistent, eager, quick, 
“Has anybody got any Bakeapple jam?” 


When garden party time rolls round to swell the church's funds, 
‘There’s food galore for one and all, and little boys can cram; 
On the table that’s reserved for the high and mighty ones, 
Ihere’s sure to be a crock or two of Bakeapple jam. 


The parson came for prayers and he stayed with us a while, 
He took us unawares ‘cause he sent no telegram; 
When the main course was over, says my mom with a smile, 
“Now here's a little taste of my Bakeapple jam!” 


We asked her where she kept it, and we gave her little peace 
Till she turned in desperation, and sternly bade us scram; 
“Go on out-of-doors and play,’—and she’d murmur every day, 
“I'll soon be right out of me Bakeapple jam.” 


One day a friend of dad’s dropped in to share a social meal, 
So we had a jar of “you know what” to coax down the ham, 
But when my mom with reverent hands removed the outer seal, 
There was “fowst” on the top of the Bakeapple jam. 


Whenever mother’s women friends came visiting and tried 


To be polite and queried her about her precious lamb; 


She'd brag about my appetite with mixed regret and pride 


“I never saw his beater for Bakeapple jam!” 


O, | never saw his beater, he’s one voracious eater, 
Why, he’s worse than Uncle Peter for Bakeapple jam 


When I left my home that day for places far away, 
Said mother, “Just be careful of that parcel, will you Sam? 
“Now don't bang this about, ‘tis a few bottled trout 


And my last little crock of Bakeapple jam!” 


But your last little crock? O, I couldn't! Well, shouldn't 
Fake your last little crock of Bakeapple jam! 


—A. R. SCAMMELL. 
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Victoria Honors Pratt 


Best wishes for a happy evening stop Would that I] were there 


to express in official and poetical language my feelings of 


affection and esteem for 


Canada’s Laureate.—MIKE 


HANCELLOR PEARSON'S 

telegram may be allowed to 
speak for the many friends not able 
to be at the dinner. To the 150 
guests fortunate enough to be there 
—mostly Board members, col- 
leagues, and their wives—the 
Chairman of the Board introduced 
the speakers succinctly. Mrs. H. 
Bennett, called upon to present 
Mrs. Pratt with red roses, spoke 
briefly of “‘Vi's charm and _ bril- 
liance’’ and of our affection for her 
and received the warm-hearted 
reply: ‘“Thank you so much. This 
is Ned's night; so | won't attempt 
to say more.’ The main speeches 
then followed without interruption. 


In his deliberately unsentimental 
aud serious tribute to his friend 
and colleague, Professor Frye com- 
mented on the comprehensive mind 
of E. J. Pratt, distinguished poet, 
teacher and critic. He recalled the 
excitement he felt even as an un- 
dergraduate “‘when a man like Pratt 
met a man like Shakespeare,”’ and 
stated that he was constantly real- 
izing afresh how much he owed to 
Ned for insights and kindness that 
could not be put into words—a 
point that struck a responsive chord 
in many hearts. He suggested that 
the advent of Ned Pratt as a poet 
was ‘decisive for the cultural his- 
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Pratt, my old friend and 


tory of this country at least,’ be 
cause Ned stuck to his job as a 
poet and, whatever the background 
of his poems, did not commit him- 
self to being something less than a 
poet. In judging real poets (Shake- 
speare, Eliot, Pratt) it is the stand- 
ard of genuineness which counts. 
That is why it is possible to ““‘hon- 
or Ned as a poet as well as to de- 
light in him as a man.” 


Mr. L. W. Brockington, in a hu- 
morous, and well planned speech 
(“impromptu speeches aren't worth 
the paper they are written on’’), 
played with the contradictions in 
Ned which make him specially 
lovable; he is ‘‘a professor who 
does not profess, a scholar who de 
tests pedantry, a serious poet with 
a merry heart.”’ He referred amus- 
ingly to Ned's days as a peripatetic 
preacher and as an inventor of the 
Universal Lung Healer, read from 
the poetry to show its “‘infinite 
variety’ and concluded with a 
toast: ““To Ned Pratt, scholar, gen- 
tleman and poet.” 


As Ned came forward to reply, 
the members of the audience rose 
to their feet in a spontaneous ova- 


tion. Ned expertly blended hu- 
mor, reminiscence, seriousness and 
merriment in ““The High Lights 


and Low Lights’ of his time at 
Toronto. The earnest freshman 
from Newfoundland, when his head 
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was shoved under a tap, wondered 
whether this was ‘education or 
brain-washing.”’ 


It was a memorable evening. 
For a few moments we forgot the 
trivialities of the daily tasks and 


| felt exuberant in the heady atmos- 

| phere of warm affection. We part- 

ed after catching a glimpse of the 
| greatness of our University, so 
| nobly symbolized in its leading 
| poet. O rare Ned Pratt! 
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(With apologies to those summer visitors who still think that life can be 


beautiful in Newfoundland) 


They come from New Jersey, they come from New York, 
And “What do you do here?” they say, 

“I could never stay here after living away, 
Don't you ever get tired of cabbage and pork? 


Why, back in the States I've a job that’s just great, 
And, boy, what a salary I get, 

In a couple or three years more I'll be all set, 
Then I'll build me a home that is really first rate. 


Of course, in the meantime, I have a long day, 
Each morning my work starts at eight; 

I don’t go home to lunch for the distance is great, 
But what does that matter? I’m getting swell pay. 


Aw, you guys down here make me sick, you're so slow, 
And that way you'll never get far, 

Why the heck don’t you get on the ball, like we are, 
The world won't stand still till you catch up, you know. 


Dear ex-Newfoundlander, go back to the place 
That you've praised ever since you came down, 

Your old pals are content in this little hick town, 
Somehow, we're not anxious to join the rat race. 


There's no television to look at, we know, 
But we've got St. John’s Harbor at night, 

With the moon on the water, a clear, shining light, 
And the hills, tall and rugged, outlined by the glow. 


We are a bit slow, as we'll freely admit, 
But the ulcers are fewer that way, 

And we feel life can offer us more than big pay, 
We'll stay here for good, and we don’t mind a bit. 


—HELEN PORTER. 
JANUAR Y—FEBRUARY, 1954 
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Where 9 get the, money? 


Many a man has said to his wife ““Me— Buy a house! Where 


will I get the money?” And many a wise wife has given the 


simple answer: “Le?’s save regularly.” 


If you want to buy a house—or make any other big purchase— 
start saving for it. Next pay day open an 
account at The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
You'll find your BNs Passbook is your 
passport to the things you want to buy. 


Wherever you go 
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abroad, look for the sign of 
good friendship in banking. 
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